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Chautauqua at Your Home 


We have been saying that the expanded 
“Chautauquan” will give “The Chautauqua Point 
of View” to people at home week by week 
throughout the year. What does that mean to 
you? 

Concretely, what do you—thousands of 
you—come to Chatuauqua each season for? 
Chiefly to get into touch with people who have 
really done things, to hear from their own lips 
what such leaders have done, to get their point 
of view on questions in which you are interested, 
to see how their ideas and experiences can be 
applied to your own life and work. 

The change of “The Chautauquan” to a 
Weekly Newsmagazine means that Chautauqua 
Institution now offers you the opportunity at 
home to keep in touch with such inspiring Chau- 
tauqua leaders. For instance: 

You, out-of-school, are interested in the idea 
of education for people beyond the conventional 
school age. Bishop John H. Vincent, one of 
the founders, the inspiring genius and Chancellor 
of Chautauqua, will contribute an extraordinary 
series of “Autobiographical Chapters from Life” 
to the Newsmagazine. 

As a teacher-student you know that Mr. Earl 
Barnes has a point of view on pedagogical de- 
velopments which you want to keep track of. 
He will contribute to “The Chautauquan News- 
magazine.” 

The true purpose of Art in America has no 
interpreter equal to Mr. Henry Turner Bailey. 
Through this publication you may continue to 
learn from him. 

You realize that there are great educational 
possibilities in travel for which you are prepared. 
Dr. H. H. Powers, recognized as the leading 
expert in this line, will conduct “A Chautauqua 
European Tour” including Greece and Italy, in 
the pages of the Newsmagazine. 

This kind of expansion you may expect to 
find week after week. 

At the same time the systematic home read- 
ing service, in which “The Chautauquan” has 
always specialized, will be improved and adapted 
to the recognized needs of busy readers today. 

In a word, all the resources of Chautauqua, 
personal and institutional, are at the command of 
this expandéd in the 
Fortieth Anniversary Year to cover all phases of 
Chautauqua’s mission. 


“Weekly Newsmagazine,” 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS 


Renewing Our Arbitration Treaties 

The arbitration treaties of the United States 
with other nations, great and small, expired 
some weeks ago, and it is necessary to extend 
them expressly. The Senate, part of the treaty- 
making power, has ratified agreements for such 
extension—for another five-year period—with 
France, Sweden, Portugal, Japan and some other 
countries. To renewal of the arbitration treaty 
with Japan there was considerable opposition, but 
it died out with the collapse of the Jingo attempt 
to sensationalize over and magnify the contro- 
versy over the alien land legislation of California. 
Whether or not that legislation conforms in every 
respect to our general treaty with Japan is still 
an open question; arbitration of that question is 
of course a possibility. In extending the treaty 
of arbitration the Senate therefore indirectly in- 
dicated its willingness to settle the Japan-Califor- 
nia dispute by impartial arbitration. This fact 
will gratify sincere friends of peace and inter- 
national good will. 


There is still, however, much stubborn op- 
position to the renewal of the arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain, and this solely because of the 
dispute over the Panama toll question: There 
are senators who take the ground boldly that we 
cannot afford to arbitrate the toll question, and 
they would either indefinitely postpone ratifica- 
tion of the arbitration treaty or else amend it by 
excluding the toll question and similar questions. 
This position is as untenable as it is strange. The 
pending treaty is not a general one. It is not 
radical. It contains the familiar exceptions, the 
ifs and buts which President Taft sought to 
eliminate. It provides for the arbitration of 


PERSPECTIVE 


issues that arise under treaties, and that depend 
on construction of articles or clauses; but issues 
affecting sovereignty, vital interests or the na- 
tional honor are made non-arbitrable. The toll 
dispute involves neither sovereignty, honor nor 
vital interest; on what reasonable ground can it 
be declared non-arbitrable? 

Secretary Bryan is confident that the objec- 
tions will be removed and the British treaty 
ratified by the requisite majority. There are 
those who do not share his confidence and who 
predict delay and unpleasantness. It is certain 
that England, having made her protest against the 
proposed exemption from tolls of our coastwise 
shipping, and having based that protest on the 
Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, will not accept any 
weak, emasculated arbitration convention that 
does not cover that and similar controversies. 
Few impartial and enlightened Americans will 
seriously contend that the coastwise exemption 
law is necessary, defensible or worth quarreling 
over with the country that is planning to join us 
in celebrating one hundred years of peace. 

++ 
Second War in the Balkans 

There were many observers in Europe and 
America who restrained without much difficulty 
their enthusiasm over the great Balkan war of 
liberation and emancipation. These had grave 
fears and doubts, and the event has more than 
justified them. The recent allies are now bitter 
and savage enemies; they have been conducting 
fratricidal operations and fighting savagely for 
the spoils of the war with Turkey. There was 
no formal declaration of hostilities ; there was no 
express rejection of the mediation or arbitration 
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proposed by Russia; the little nations drifted into 
desperate warfare in circumstances that may 
render it impossible to fix responsibility for the 
deplorable and shameful situation. 

The second Balkan war is a cynical war for 
territory. Bulgaria claimed the lion’s share of 
the vast area surrendered by the Turk, and 
alleged that Servia had by treaty signed away 
her claims to any part of Macedonia. With 
Greece and. Montenegro no treaties had been 
negotiated prior io the opening of the anti-Otto- 
man campaign, but Bulgaria thinks that: they 
ought to be satisfied with what she chooses to 
assign to them as their shares of the spoils. The 
truth is that the intervention of the concert, at 
the demand of Austria, for the protection of 
Albania and the exclusion of Servia from the 
Adriatic ports had radically changed the terri- 
torial situation at the termination of the first 
Balkan war, arid that in order to avoid a second 
war the allies, with the support of the great 
powers, should have worked out a new plan of 
prize distribution. If Servia was to have no 
port and no slice of Albania, she had a right to 
compensation elsewhere. If Montenegro was 
driven out of Skutari, she had some claim on her 
allies for consideration. Greece might have con- 
sented to make a free port of Salonika, but she 
could not acquiesce in a program of Bulgarian 
aggrandizement. 

When the situation became critical, only some 
of the powers really asserted themselves in be- 
half of peace. Russia and England were un- 
questionably sincere in their protests and repre- 
sentations, but Austria was by no means averse 
to war among the “allies” who had given her 
much trouble and who threatened, if federated or 
united, to obstruct her progress toward the 
ZEgean. Moreover, a strong Balkan power 
would have upset the old “balance” and weak- 
ened the Triple Alliance. Germany, like Austria, 
prefers strife and division in the Balkans to a 
harmony and peace that could not fail to raise 
the question of federation. Thus Europe was 
not a unit and diplomacy was neither efficient 
nor honest in the effort to prevent conflict and 
bloodshed among the allies, , 

The spectacle is discreditable to European 
diplomacy and full of peril to the “liberated” 
Balkan populations. Was Turkey driven out 
only to clear the theater of the war for the 
fratricidal battles of the victors? Depopulation. 


poverty, bankruptcy, frenzied militarism and 
constant friction, with frequent scares, raids and 
massacres are the not improbable results of the 
two Balkan wars, the first of which was opened 
with professions of pure zeal for liberty, security 
and order in the European domain misgoverned 
by the Turk. 
++ 


Federal government protection of birds, assumed 
by recent congressional action, has been followed by 
a Senate resolution calling for conventions with other 
governments to protect the migrants from breeding to 
wintering grounds and return. It is explained that 
“The principal countries with which it will be necessary 
to open negotiations are: Great Britain, with Canada 
to the north and insular possessions to the south of us, 
which harbor many of our migrants; France, on ac- 
count of her colonies in the West Indies, and in Guiana; 
Japan, with whom we have had trouble in the past be- 
cause of the activities of her feather-hunters in the 
Hawaiian Islands; Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. There are other countries, with less im- 
portant possessions to the sovth, or near our colonies 
in the Pacific. These include Holland and Denmark, the 
independent republics in the West Indies, and certain of 
the smaller republics in South America. Russia also 
will probably be included, by reason of the migration 
between the Aleutian Islands and Siberia. A stron 
sentiment already exists in Canada for a treaty wi 
this country protecting the migratory game birds that 
breed largely within the borders of our northern neigh- 
bor.” 


Army Acts and Heavier Taxes 

Contrary to the expectations of many, the 
imperial government of Germany has obtained 
all it asked of the reichstag in the matter of 
military increases and special or non-concurrent 
taxation to meet the additional expense. The 
peace strength of the army is raised to 840,000 
men ; the special tax authorized is $250,000. This 
tax, however, does not fall on the working 
classes and the poor; it is called, in fact, “a rich 
man’s tax,” because those whose incomes are 
under 5,000 marks, or $1,250, a year, are exempt. 
The tax, moreover, is progressive, rising from 
1 to 8 per cent with the size of the income. The 
opposition to the military bill might have been 
stronger had peace been established in the 
Balkans. Unfortunately, the signing of the peace 
treaty in London ended only the war on the 
Turk; it did not restore peace. The 
“allies” were even then on the brink of war 
among themselves over the distribution of the 
spoils. Quarreling and savage fighting actually 
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followed, and at least one power, Austria, was 
rather glad to have had things come to th’s 
pass. War in the Balkans among the little powers 
could not leave Germany indifferent, and thus 
was the way paved for the passage of the ex- 
traordinary military 


measures. The Social 
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Democrats alone opposed these, and finally they 
secured from the government a promise of re- 
form of the military code, under which grave 
injustice is inflicted on private soldiers charged 
with breaches of discipline. 

If Germany had abandoned her military in- 
creases, the French radicals and socialists might 
have succeeded in defeating the bill for a three- 
year term of military service. As it was, France 
felt that it had to follow suit. The addition of 
another year to the term of compulsory and 
universal service is a terrible burden on French 
industry, commerce and the higher life. It in- 
volves new taxes as well in a country which 
already taxes almost everything and in which 
economic conditions have caused an amazingly 
fixed policy of restriction of the size of families. 
France bitterly complains of race suicide, due to 
steady decline in the birth-rate, but few appear 
to realize that every new tax, every special mili- 
tary measure, every fresh sacrifice demanded of 
the civilian population, means another argument 


for few children or no children at all in the 
average peasant or worker’s family. 
Thus militarism defeats its own end. It re- 


duces population; it wipes out half or more than 
half of the benefits of peace, as Sir Robert Peel 
argued half a century ago; it sacrifices the 
higher national “preparedness” to the lower. It 
wastes capital and undermines credit. It brings 
The armament 
craze is an indictment of our age and its alleged 
faith in 
If Germany and France, instead of 


about stringencies and panics. 


practical statesmanship, its supposed 
efficiency. 
asking for larger armies and heavier taxes, had 
broached the question of armament limitation by 
agreement, how much more they would have ac- 
complished for the welfare and strength of their 
nations! 


The Congress of International Associations, repre- 
senting some 132 international organizations, scientific, 
etc., which has been in session in Ghent, has decided to 
meet at San Francisco in 1915. Portions of the com- 
prehensive Ghent exhibit of all phases of international- 
ism will be brought over. 


At the International Convention of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Los Angeles, Secretary 
Shaw reported 75,000 societies with 4,000,000 active 
members; 3,000 societies qualified 100 percent by an 
“efficiency” chart within two years. Australia, where the 
next convention will be held, has taken up the 
“efficiency” plan. The object is to increase effective 
unsalaried lay workers in the churches. The enrolment 
of members pledged to give a tenth of their income to 
mont the gospel is 20,645. The movement will be 
thirty-three years old on February 2, and President 
Francis E. Clark proposes that societies shall hold an 
“Increase and Efficiency Week” to cover that date. 


The Latest Progressive Municipal Charter 


We have had occasion to comment from time 
to time on the salient characteristics of the muni- 
cipal charters that are being framed and adopted 
in the United States. The average partisan is 
still interested only in men and in exciting cam- 
paign incidents, but everywhere strong and grow- 
ing minorities are thinking hard and earnestly 
working for clean and efficient municipal admin- 
istration. The ideas concerning the machinery 
for securing such administration are assuming 
definite shape. Of course, the essential thing is 
to induce fit, capable and honest men to run for 
office and to put them there on election day. 
No machinery is wholly automatic. Next, how- 
ever, to good operators and engineers is the need 
of efficient machinery. 


The latest instance of scrapping antiquated 
municipal machinery and installing modern is 
afforded by Cleveland, Ohio, a city that has 
seen many bitter struggles over franchise grab- 
bing, public utilities, low fares, and control of 
corporations by government. On July 1 the 
people of Cleveland voted on a new charter—one 
that had been framed by a local commission 
under home-rule provisions of the new state 
Constitution—and adopted it by a heavy majority. 
The new charter goes into effect this year. It 
is considered to be radical and progressive. It 
establishes a much simplified government. There 
is to be a mayor and a council of 26 members, 
one from each of the city’s wards. The mayor is 
to appoint all the heads of the city’s departments, 
and the empleyers generally are placed under 
a merit service. The mayor and the department 
heads are given seats in the council, and the 
right to speak, but not to vote. The mayor 
must prepare budget estimates and furnish ac- 
curate information. The council is the legis- 
lative body and has large powers of investiga- 
tion into executive affairs. 


Partisanship is eliminated as far as the law 
can do so. All nominations are to be by peti- 
tion, and the ballot is to have no partisan 
designations The citizen will vote for two 
offices only—that of mayor and that of council- 
man from his ward. This is the shortest possible 
municipal ballot. To obviate the need of re- 
ballots, preferential voting is adopted; the voter 
may indicate second choice as well as first. 


To give the people control of their local 
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for in this charter. As we have said hereto- 
fore, the people are disposed to confer greater 
power for the sake of efficiency, but they re- 
serve to themselves the power to enforce re- 
sponsibility, veto bad measures and get rid of un- 
worthy servants. The charter establishes a 
‘ bureau of information and publicity, as well as 
one for city planning. 

If charters of this sort*fail to produce good 
administration, the fault will lie with the elec- 
torate, not with the system. The tools and in- 
struments have been supplied; the will to use 
them intelligently and unselfishly is another 
matter, a matter of civic conscience and the edu- 
cational level of the community. 


++ 


Sending cardboard models of one, two and four- 
room schoolhouses by parcels post is the latest device 
of the United States Bureau of Education for arous- 
ing interest in attractive school buildings at low cost 
for rural communities. The models, representing the 
latest ideas in school architecture and hygiene, con- 
structed in detail to scale, are made to fold flat and 
are mailed to local authorities, normal schools, and 
other agencies, for use during a limited period. 


++ 
Bible Sales and Religious Progress 

The extent to which Bible work is pushed, 
apart from the always great Bible demands, is 
little realized by the public. The American 
Bible Society points out that now, with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, when Central 
America and much of the region to the south is 
awake to progress in many lines because of the 
canal, is the time of all others to work with the 
Bible among all of these people, to the end that 
peace as well as progress may follow. Keeping 
the Bible and the missionary in step to this end 
is a task in which the society leads and co- 
operates with others. Last year twenty-five men 
under its agent for the Canal zone, Central 
America and Colombia, traveled over 40,000 
miles and visited 2,352 towns and villages. A 
result was the largest number of Bibles cir- 
culated in the history of the work in the district: 
21,312 Gospels, 6,213 Testaments, and 3,947 
Bibles in complete form. 

Twenty-five years ago the evangelical move- 
ment in Brazil, then a monarchy, numbered 
twenty-five missionaries, men and women, small 
group of native preachers, three or four schools, 
two small papers, a dozen Sunday Schools, and 
perhaps fewer than 5,000 church members. The 
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government under a simplified system, the refer- 
endum, the initiative and the recali are provided 


American Bible Society states that now there are 
30 ordained men, 45 single women, 140 ordained 
native preachers, and about 35,000 church mem- 
bers. There are 450 Sunday Schools, with 1,500 
teachers, 775 officers, and 20,000 scholars. Be- 
sides, there are 5,000 pupils in schools maintained 
by the churches. The Y. M. C. A. has four 
centers, with a corps of native helpers and a 
membership of 2,000. About 120,000 copies of 
the Bible, or portions of Scriptures, are taken 
and read each year. 

“The educational movement and a desire for 
knowledge is one of the most striking character- 
istics of Brazilian life today,” observes the so- 
ciety’s agent, as he reports the fact that formerly 
85 per cent of the people could not read, while 
now the percentage is 70, a gain of 15 per cent. 
“The Bible is being read and followed as never 
before in Brazil’s history.” 

Great social and political changes have taken 
place in Brazil along with the growth of evan- 
gelical teaching. Slavery has been abolished, the 
monarchy overthrown, church and state sepa- 
rated, the cemeteries have been secularized, civil 
marriage has been introduced, and perfect re- 
ligious liberty has been established. Cities have 
been transformed in health and hygiene, railroads 
are improving and building fast. The transporta- 
tion is quick and modern. In the quarter century 
the Bible Society has circulated in Brazil 916,894 
copies of the Scriptures. Last year the circu- 
lation was 70,594 copies. 


+ 


The place of radium in medical practice is in the 
experimental stage, its alleged potency only exceeded 
by its actual price, $2,250,000 an ounce. The United 
States Bureau of Mines has shown that instead of 
conserving it or working it up at home, we have been 
exporting much of the ore for European production. 
Carnotite and pitchblende are the uranium minerals 
which carry the radium, the former scattered in Colo- 
rado and Utah, the richest deposit of pitchblende in 
Gilpin County, Col. Austria, by contrast, purchased 
her mines of radium ores, supervises the output, has 
arranged to have it worked up in co-operation with 
the Vienna Academy of Scierce for experimental pur- 
oses in a carefully administered radium institute. 
here are also radium institutes in France. Germany 
and England. “The Journal of the American Medical 
Association” reviews the situation which has hampered 
the studv of possible therapeutic annlication, welcomes 
an investigation by American authorities and concludes: 
“Scarcely any one has taken up the extraction and re- 
fining of radirm in this covntry—the very place where 
carnotite ores that cannot find a market in Europe are 
today being thrown on the dump and wasted. Perhaps 
when the davs of conservation of our natural resources 
at length arrive we shall be glad to concentrate and con- 
serve what our foreign friends once rejected when they 
were exploiting the treasures to which we ourselves 
were blind.” 














The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh---Bureau of Information 


Mary Boothe Lavely, Librarian % « 


ERHAPS some people still think of a library 
as a cloistered place, where with hushed 
voice one asks for a book, and the whole function 
of the library is fulfilled when the book is handed 
over. This old idea has very largely passed away, 
and the modern library realizes that there are 
very many ways in which it can interest and 
stimulate its readers. To take a single instance 
of the way in which the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh is carrying on its larger purpose, it 
aims by lists, bulletin boards and special collec- 
tions of books and pictures to call attention to 
matters of interest in the city as well as in the 
world at large. 

For instance, when the city was especially 
interested in the housing question, a list of forty- 
two pages, including references to books and 
magazine articles on the subject, was published 
in the Monthly Bulletin of the Library, and after- 
wards reprinted separately. In the same way, a 
bibliography on “Vocational Guidance” was 
issued in connection with the recent organization 
of a Department of Vocational Guidance in the 
Pittsburgh city schools. 

Pittsburgh, situated as it is, is vitally in- 
terested in the flood question, and a great deal 
of material has been collected on “Floods and 
Flood Protection,” and published in a list with 
that title. This has also been included in the 
report of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission. 


A bibliography on “Smoke Prevention” was 
especially appropriate for the “Smoky city,” and 
as the “Iron city,” it has found its needs recog- 
nized by lists on “Electric Driving in Rolling- . 
mills and Foundries,” “Metal Corrosion and | 
Other ° 
timely lists have been those on “Sewage Dis- 
posal and Treatment,” “Refuse and Garbage Dis- 
posal,” and “Electric Heating and Cooking.” At 
the time of a Land Show held in the city a 
pamphlet ‘One Hundred Recent Books on Ag- 
riculture” was distributed by the Library. The 


Protection,” and “Industrial Accidents.” 
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Technology Department has also prepared other 
special lists. 

At the time of the sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of Pittsburgh, which was 
held in 1908, the Library had an exhibition of 
books, maps, pictures and documents of interest 
in connection with the early history of Pitts- 
burgh. It has also issued a number of lists 
dealing with this period of local history, includ- 
ing “Expeditions of Col. Bouquet to the Ohio 
Country,” “Expedition of Gen. Forbes against 
Fort Duquesne,” “Washington's Visits to Pitts- 
burgh and the Ohio Country,” “Braddock’s Ex- 
pedition,” “The Whiskey Insurrection,” and a 
reprint of the “Letters of Gen. Forbes.” 

The Children’s Department from time to 
time issues lists on subjects of interest to boys 


and girls. The longest is one of eighty-three 





Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Containing Museum, Art Galleries and Library 
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pages on “Pennsylvania, with Special Reference 
to Indian Warfare and the Local History of 
Pittsburgh.” Lists on the story-hour courses and 
special lists for teachers and mothers have also 
been issued. 

In connection with the annual International 


Reference Room, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
g 


art exhibition at the Carnegie Institute, the 
Reference Department of the Library prepares 
the list on the artists represented. This is printed 
in the catalogue issued by the Institute, and also 
in the Monthly Bulletin of the Library. This 
year a number of reproductions of other pictures 
by the same artists is on exhibition in the Refer- 
ence Room. For the St. Gaudens exhibit several 
years ago a list was prepared. 


The circulars for the University Extension 
lectures, which are given in the same building as 
the Library, are on distribution at the Library, 
and the required books may be obtained there. 
Other courses of lectures, such as those of the 
Academy of Science and Art, are noted on the 
Bulletin boards, and books on the subjects are on 
hand. 

During the seasons of opera, librettos of the 
opera to be presented and material about the 
composers are collected, and lists prepared. The 
Library has also a large collection of music scores 
which may be borrowed for home use. 

When Sarah Bernhardt pays her farewell 
visits to Pittsburgh, her plays in French and in 
translation are made easy of access. For the 
recent visit of the Irish Players to the city the 
plays and material on the authors were gathered 
together. The Library has a number of modern 
plays, and a drama list will be prepared. 


When interest is aroused by the visits of 
distinguished men or women, their pictures may 
be found on the Bulletin boards, and facts about 
them readi'y referred to. 

A map of the Balkans has been useful as 
showing the stage of the recent war, and the 
Panama Canal and China have 
not been neglected. Some of the 
branch libraries have “current 
events” tables, where material 
is gathered together. 

At the death of a noted 
person his picture is posted on 
the Bulletin boards. For the 
centenaries of great men, which 
are occurring so frequently now, 
pictures are put up with refer- 
ence to their lives and works. In 
connection with the Dickens cen- 
tenary one of the branch libraries 
had a group of dolls dressed to 
represent the characters of David 
Copperfield’s wedding. _ Illus- 
trations frcm the books were also used as Bul- 


letins. 


Holidays are always heralded by pictures and 
lists and collections of books appropriate to the 
occasion. Before Christmas exhibits of books 
suitable for gifts for children are held, and a 
list giving best editions and prices has been pub- 
lished. These holiday bulletins in the various 
Children’s Rooms are very artistic and attractive. 
One for Memorial Day, with three appropriate 
pictures, gave one list for the best poetry to read 
and another for the best prose. Bulletins illus- 
trating the story-hour courses are also displayed 

A collection of seed and nursery catalogues 
and a list on poultry marked the springtime. One 
Bulletin board showed a map of the heavens in 
the current month. 


The Monthly Bulletin of the Library, in 
addition to the list of books added during the 
month and the various lists spoken of before, 
contains reviews of several of the books appear- 
ing in that month’s issue. These are taken from 
the best critical reviews and serve to call atten- 
tion to some of the best new books. Last year 
in several numbers a list on “Historical Reading” 
was given for readers who wished to pursue a 
definite plan in their reading. This included re- 
views of books on Greece, Rome, the Renaissance 














Pictures by American Artists 


A 


on exhibition during the summer months 
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in Italy, Age of Elizabeth, French Revolution, 
and United States history. 

The Monthly Bulletin also gives news of the 
Library, such as announcements of special ex- 
hibits of books or pictures, rules governing the 
taking of vacation books, new publications of the 
Library and other items of interest. 

To tell of the Library’s work with schools 
scarcely comes under this subject, but briefly— 
any teacher who wishes books on special subjects 
has only to ask for the books, and they will be 
reserved for his classes on special tables. Col- 
lections of books are also sent to the schools for 
class room and for home use. A great deal of 
aid is given to students preparing debates, and a 
“Debate Index,” arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject with references to the various debaters’ 
manuals, has been published. 

Women’s clubs send their programs to the 
Library and lists are prepared for them. Mis- 
sionary societies receive aid in their programs, 
and an index to current missionary periodicals is 
kept up to date. The collection of stereographs 
and mounted pictures and photographs, which 
may be borrowed for home use, is a great aid to 
those studying special countries or subjects. 

Any civic or educational project receives 
help from the Library. Thus “Clean city day” 
was marked by a gathering together of material 
dealing with that subject. The Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls have been aided by lists and 


suggestions. The Library co-operates with the 
Christian Associations and with the Playgrounds 
and Kindergarten Associations. 

The work that this Library is doing for the 
blind is illustrated on one of the Bulletin boards 
by pictures of some of the readers and the teacher 
and by an exhibit of books in the different kinds 
of embossed type. 

One of the daily papers of Pittsburgh expects 
to publish regularly a column containing news of 
the Library, and all the other papers call attention 
to it frequently. At the annual Western Pennsyl- 
vania Exposition the work of the Library has 
been represented; and at a local exposition of 
one section of the city, the branch library located 
in that district had a booth, with an attractive ex- 
hibit, and distributed a pamphlet telling of its 
work. The Reference Department of the Central 
Library has also issued a booklet describing its 
work. 

Altogether the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh has 295 agencies for the distribution of 
books. These include the Central Library, 8 
branches, 78 adult stations, including engine- 
houses, factories, working girls’ clubs, ete., 1 
special children’s room, 3 permanent playgrounds, 
123 schoois, 72 home libraries and clubs and 9 
summer playgrounds. The number of people 
reached ana influenced by these various agencies 
is a large one, and the work done can hardly be 
estimeted. 





West Front of the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, New York 


New York. 


at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, bitions for the purpose of stimulating 


interest in and encouraging the further 


collection of carefully selected For a nuniber of years it has been development of American art. It is the 
paintings by American artists is the custom of the Buffalo Fine Arts ag Giyphe Atademy ta; show, in this 


Acidemy to Weld. similar ‘ashual. éxhi< Aa), eRanalli’ GB the best work of 
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American painters today, especially those 
productions which will be considered 
in the future as representative of the 
present period, and also to give to ap- 
preciative amateurs the opportunities to 
acquire good paintings 

The exhibition this summer is small, 
numbering less than one hundred paint- 
ings, because it is believed that a larger 
collection is confusing and less advan- 
tageous for study, and because it is de- 
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sired to present, in the main, recent pro- 
ductions of exceptional merit, and the 
supply is necessarily limited. The pic- 
tures have been chosen with great care 
from exhibitions in Washington, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
western cities, and also from the studios 
of the artists themselves. The collection 


includes paintings by Chase, Dewing, 


Hassam, Inness, Sargent, Thayer, Tryon, 
Whistler and other artists of note 


The catalogue of the exhibit contains 
biographies of the artists and reproduc- 
tions of a number of the paintings. 

Che Albright Gallery is open to the 
public every day from 10 a. m. to 5:30 
p. m., excepting Sundays and Mondays 
when it is open in the afternoon only. 
On Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 


The 


Paintings will 


Sundays no admission is charged. 
Exhibition of American 


continue until August 31. 


EFFICIENCY AND HAPPINESS FOR THE BLIND 


Nas specialized forms of training 
are interesting because of the in- 
genuity with which methods have been 


meet the 
ceptional students who use them 


devised to needs of the ex- 
In no 
phase of educational work is this trver 
than in that whereby the helplessness of 
the blind is converted into comparative 
personal freedom and entire economic 
independence. 

Our own country is ranking well with 
Europe in work for these afflicted people 
and in no part of the covntry is the 
emphasis placed more strongly on the de- 
velopment of independence than in New 
York at the “Lighthouse” of the New 
Yoik Association for the Blind. An 


important contribution to the society’s 


Maurice B. Sunderland 
Miss 


Griswold of 


system is made by Evalyn and 


Miss New York 


City who for a number of years have 


Beatrix 


conducted an artistic 


Handicraft Room 
in the Colonnade at Chautauqua during 
the summer months, and during the re- 


mainder of the year have a studio in 
New York 
gi.ls at the 

Visitors at the 


the Colonnade always watch with wonder 


and teach weaving to blind 
“Lighthouse.” 

Handicraft room in 
blind girls who 
York to 


the progress made by 


have been brought from New 


continue their daily practice during the 


summer months The girls learn to 
weave not only plain rugs, cushion 
covers and screen coverings, but, aided 
by a card-board mat invented by Miss 





A Blind Worker at Chautauqua Surrounded by H.: 


i-valyn Griswold, they introduce patterns 


of delicate and intricate design, Draperies 


with as many as six diferent colors 
woven in patteins, have been success- 
fully turned out After a reasonable 


apprenticeship the blind girl is able to 
execute without supervision all the pro- 
quired in her industry She 
threads the loom, which sometimes has 
as many as four hundred threads, pre« 


pares her own material, fastens it to 
the shuttles and weaves the articles in- 
cluding the pattern. 


ig the 


Her orly assistance 


directions received as to what 


colors to use and what design she is to 
follow. 
belief the blind 


cannot tell one color from another by 


Contrary to general 


touch. In a piece of weaving employing 
several colors they recognize the neces- 
sary hue only by the place in which 
they have put their stock—at the right 
or left of the loom or on the back of 
the chair—or by notches cut in their 
shuttles. 

Miss Dora Fichtel, who is shown on 
this page at work at her loom, has been 
under the instruction of the Misses 
Griswold for several years. She has 
devoted herself to pattern weaving and 
linen, in mercerized 
wool, and in 
become 


works in cotton 


with designs in 
hemp. She has 
her work and has been acting as in- 


unsprn 
proficient in 
strvctor to other blind girls. She is one 
of a number who have looms at home 
at which they work without supervision 
and Miss Fichtel also cuts and makes 
her own and her sister’s dresses and 
gives competent help in the household 
work of her home. 

Many other trades are taught at the 
“Lighthouse” for the blind in New York 
City. In December, 1011, when the 
cornerstone of the new bvilding was 
laid by President Taft, a blind stenog- 
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rapher took a surprisingly rapid and 
accurate report of his address. This 
was done on a machine small enough to 
hold in the lap, whose six keys make 
raised characters on paper tape from 
which the operator makes a transcription 
on the typewriter. Needless to say Mr. 
Taft was greatly interested in the opera- 
tion and much pleased at its success. 


For this same occasion a blind work- 
man made the great chair in which the 
president sat. This chair was sold a 
few days later and the purchaser gra- 
ciously returned it, placing it in the 
museum wherein is displayed work by 
blind craftsmen of the whole world—an 
important collection. 


Basketry, pottery, knitting and cro- 
cheting, plain sewing, cooking and other 
forms of hand work, as well as physical 
culture and music are taught the women 
and girls at the “Lighthouse” and all 
of the marketable products are sold. In 
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the office stenography, typing and the 
management of the telephone switch- 
board are capably performed by blind 
girls. 


The men learn to make articles of 
furniture, mops and brooms and they 
tune the pianos in the public schools of 
Greater New York. There are competent 
stenographers and expert typists among 
the blind men and wireless telegraphy 
is receiving their attention. 


Amusements are not overlooked by 
the managers of the “Lighthouse.” The 
women have a club, a member of the 
New York City Federation. “The feel- 
ing of peculiar satisfaction which comes 
from this union with the Federation,” 
says the president, “lies in the fact that 
our club is thereby placed on an equal 
footing with clubs composed of sighted 
women, it being our wish always to 
follow the ideal held by all intelligent 
blind people—to act and be treated as 
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far as possible as if they were not blind.” 
The men have their own club and give 
smokers like their sighted friends. The 
Blind Boy Scouts, organized last year 
have prospered and the blind girls have 
joined the Camp Fire Girls movement. 
Music is a constant resource and space 
for folk dancing, roller skating and 
games is provided on the spacious roof 
garden of the new building. With a 
running track on the roof and a bowl- 
ing alley and swimming pool in the 
basement the equipment for exercise and 
the enjoyment which exercise gives ap- 
proaches adequacy. 

The Misses Griswold are connected 
directly or indirectly with all of this 
“Lighthouse” work. Their devotion to 
the cause which is providing opportunity 
for social and industrial activities among 
those whose affliction has shut them off 
ordinary community life always is un- 
failingly enthusiastic and _ intelligently 
helpful. 


FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS 


L. P. Chamberlayne 


{[Mr. Chamberlayne is ‘Professor of An-ient Lanenages, University of South Carolina, and instructor in Latin in the 


Chautauqua Summer Schools. 


N response to the question whether 

my personal experience or knowledge 
leads me to believe that conventional 
education shows a tendency to swing 
away from emphasis on the vocational 
and utilitarian toward the cultural and 
classical side, my answer must be a dou- 
ble one, both No and Yes. 

In my own experience I have seen so 
far very little evidence of such a ten- 
dency. Vocational, particularly techno- 
logical, training is in great demand in 
the South, which is now undertaking the 
energetic exploitation of its natural 
wealth. Textile schools in the Cotton 
States, mining and engineering schools 
everywhere, are greatly needed, and are 
just being developed to any adequate 
degree. Furthermore, the great inter- 
est taken in scientific farming by the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs and the Girls’ To- 
mato Clubs, has certainly tended to make 
the utilitarian side more popular. The 
introduction of manual training into the 
schools has helped the tendency. This I 
consider a very wholesome movement in 
gencral, as all movements must be which 
bring the children in contact with reali- 
ties, for, as everybody now sees, the 
weakness of all old educational systems 
has been the cleaving to words and for- 


mulas after the truths have dicd out of 
them. 

Here in the South, moreover, where 
we have vast numbers of illiterates of 
both races, with their natvral temptation 
to succumb to the spell of mere words, 
I think it is desirable that the vocational 
and utilitarian side should be offered the 
new generation of slightly educated peo- 
ple, along with the cultural studies so 
called. As yet, however, it is only in 
the more fortunate communities that op- 
portunity for such a choice is given. 
Most schools and colleges here, as else- 
where, lay too much emphasis on learn- 
ing words, often merely by memory. 

Of my own subject, I can say, that 
Latin holds its own in the lower classes, 
with fewer students in the upper classes, 
while only a few in all study Greek—the 
same experience reported by teachers 
from all sides. 

So much for my own personal obser- 
vation as a teacher in a Southern col- 
lege. My belief in spite of this is that 
the country as a whole will in the near 
future see a revival of classical studies. 
The South does not represent the normal 
conditions in this respect. Here educa- 
tion is, for obvious reasons, passing 
through phases which other parts of the 


He gave a Round Table at Chautauqua this week.] 


country passed through a generation or 
more ago. The same thing is true of 
politics, reform, religious thought, social- 
economic changes, the movement of pop- 
ulation, and so on. But in the country 
at large it is easy to see that the new 
movement in the direction of idealism 
in politics, in business and in conduct, 
which is amazingly evident to all who 
look around them, must certainly be ac- 
companied by a corresponding movement 
in education. The tremendous over- 
emphasis laid on the “practical” (that is, 
money-making) studies during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, was 
certainly connected with the views of 
business ethics which prevailed then, 
Above all, the study of applied natural 
science in the various branches of tech- 
nology was praised and furthered on all 
hands, as enabling students to take part 
in the national task of turning forest, 
field and river into immediate cash divi- 
dends. Within the past few years the 
counter-current has set in. Men are 
everywhere seeing with increasing un- 
easiness that the opportunities to make 
vast wealth by ruthless exonloitation are 
in even fewer hands. As this uneasiness 
and spirit of protest grows, the ade- 
quacy of mere wealth as the aim of life 
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declines in popular estimation, and men 
are looking for other goals to attain. 


The old familiar contempt for the 
classics as divorced from money-making 
was the view of a newly-rich, over-con- 
fident, cheaply optimistic people. The 
temper of the United States has under- 
gone a revulsion since the results of 
mere “business” and “practical” denomi- 
nation have impressed themselves on the 
thinking people. How really to attain to 
that superiority we used to boast of so 
idly will more and more occupy the 
minds of Americans in the near future. 
This means that, cured of the naive con- 
ceit of supposing ourselves above learn- 
ing from “effete Europe,” we shall study 
our civilization root and branch, and find- 
ing, as the modern world becomes ntore 
and more inter-related, that our inter- 
ests are more and more affected by the 
old world, even while they affect it, we 
shall get an even deeper sense of the 
continuous current of civilization. This 
will inevitably bring us to devote more 
time to Greece and Rome, the sources, 
with Christianity, of the modern world. 
I consider the problem of the future of 
the classics a problem of the expansion 
of historical studies. As a part of the 
study of history I cannot see how it 
is possible for them to escape tne re- 
vival in historical study that is going 
on as prejudice declines and the love 
of truth for its own sake prevails. 


Efficiencygrams 


July 19 
You cannot be strength for another, 
but you can strengthen his weakness. 
July 20 
Fill your mind with such thoughts that 
if you wake up in the night the first 
thing that jumps into your mind will 
be a cry of gratitude for your blessings. 
July 21 
Give others a square deal and you 
are likely to receive a square deal from 
them; give yourself a square deal and 
all your powers will reward your justice 
July 22 
Be giad and others will be glad too 
July 23 
Equality of opportunity gives a chance 
for greater equality of happiness. Is 
your neighbor’s opportunity equal to 
yours? If not, help him to make it so. 
July 24 
Try to do your work a little better 
than you did it yesterday; that will lay 


the foundation for still better work to- 


morrow. 


July 25 
Don’t look back on happiness or for- 
ward to happiness; make happiness now. 
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C. L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (C. L. S. C.) Classical, 
Engiish, American, and Continental European subjects are covered in a four years’ course 


of which each year is complete in itself. 
and other items of interest. 


Spirit Lake (Idaho) Assembly opens today 
Circle has come through its first 


1913 Pins 


Members of the Class of 1913 who 
have ordered gold owl pins will receive 
them on their arrival at Chautauqua; 
or, if they are not coming to Chautau- 
qua to graduate, the pins will be sent 
to them. They must be ordered at once 

Owing to the illness of the secretary, 
Miss Grace Cooper, the pins are being 
looked after by another member of the 
Athene Class, Mrs. L. B. 
Box 586, Chautauqua. 


Cushman, 


Alumni Activities 


Many of the people present at the 
final meeting of the Brooklyn Cheutau- 
qua Alumni said that they had nox 
laughed so heartily in ages as they did 


over the O'‘ympic games’ which 
made a part of the program. On enter 
ing each member was given a smali 
flag representing a country. Thcre 


were six countries pitted against each 
other, each having a 


called on any 


captain, who 
delegate from his own 
group to contest the prize with a rep- 
resentative of some other land 

In the Aeroplane Race two contestants 
blew cornucopias to the other end of a 
string, the one getting there first being 
the winner. 

In the Hammer Throw pape: 
were inflated, and thrown across a 
cord, the one thrown farthest winning. 


bags 


The Round Table Department contains study helps 





these beautiful grounds. The Spirit Lake 
winter with great enjoyment 


In the Discus 


bowls for each country were placed in 


Throwing contest 


order. Into each thirty peanuts were 
thrown, one by one, the person win- 
ning who threw the most into the bowl. 

In the Eight Yard Relay Race eight 
yards of cord were used, one end tied 
to a clothespin. Starting from the 
eight yard distance contestants wound 
the cord around the clothespin, while 
they traveled to the other end of the 
room, and then unwound coming back. 

In the Thirty Inch Dash a marshmal- 
low was tied to the end of a thirty-inch 
string. This the contestants had to 
wind around their tongues until they 
reached the candy, their hands, mean- 
while, being behind their backs. 

The Obstacle Race was an 
ment. 


elope- 
Each contestant had a suitcase, 
in which were placed five articles of 
apparel; at a signal they all had to 
unstrap the suitcase, put on the gar- 
ments, travel a certain distance, go 
back, take off the garments and put 
them back in the bag. 

The International 
quired a 


Race re- 
from one end of the 
Clothespins 


Relay 
start 
room. were passed one 
by one from hand to hand until thirty 
reached the opposite end. They were 
then passed back in the same manner. 

The program ended with the perform- 
ance of an original play, “The Suffra- 
gettes of Shakespeare,” written by a 


member of “The Shakespeare Club.” 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


On Socialism 


AMERICAN SYNDICALISM. By John Gra- 
ham Brooks. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Few Americans can speak with greater 

authority than can John Graham 

Brooks on issues involving the social 

unrest as it bears upon Twentieth Cen- 

tury life. He has sampled the varia- 
tions and tested the spirit of this un- 
rest. For years he has followed, with 


the most painstaking  nicety, the 
movement toward “The co-operative 
intention developed into habits of 


thought and action.” This, he holds, 
is well exemplified in the I. W. W 

Syndicalism may be judged by its 
best or its worst. Judged by its worst 
it is a beast of prey gripping danger- 
ously at the vitals of society. At its 
best, it is a new industrial idealism; a 
new effort to sever connections with 
“The old lone-hand fighting spirit in 
industry.” At its worst “it revives— 
not public, but private warfare, with 
all its contagious treacheries.” 

The stand that syndicalism shall 
take is largely dependent on the atti- 
tude toward the public. The workers 
will not down—they will participate in 
the control of industry. Fairminded- 
ness, and a spirit of understanding will 
do much to turn syndicalism on its 
better side, into the channels of co- 
operative action. “To unite with that 
ideal, to bear with the defects incident 
to its slow unfolding, is to work se- 
curely with order and progress, and 
not against it. It is to work securely 
with the ever wider and more intelli- 
gent good will of everv class and con- 
dition of men on which the stability 
of social welfare must forever depend.” 
Taken at its hest and wisely handled, 
syndicalism will undoubtedly make a 
contribution to the progress of society. 
Unwisely handled and repressed it may 
contribute a formidable menace. 


Scott Nearing. 
Laror AND THE RatLroaps. By James 
O. Fagan. New York: Houghton 


$1.00 net. 

Mr. Fagan is a railroad employee of 
27 years’ standing in a humble but re- 
sponsible position on an eastern rail- 
road. If his point of view is rather that 
of the railroads than of the class to 
which he belongs, we can only con- 
gtatulate him upon his fairness, and 
the roads upon his championship. In 
literary style, too, the author has main- 
tained New England traditions. 

It is easy to follow the author in his 
first conclusion that railroad service is 
now unsatisfactory, wasteful alike of 
property and life. It is difficult to 
avoid his further conclusion that this 
is due to carelessness and indifference 
on the part of employees, evils which 
the management can no longer correct, 
having lost the power to discipline its 
employees by dismissal, promotion, 
penalty, or reward. But now note; the 


Mifflin Company. 


settled policy of the unions is to allow 
no discrimination. The unions have 
thus usurped authority, yet refuse to 
exercise it in the interest of efficiency 
or safety. During long years of at- 
tendance on lodges and conventions the 
author has never heard these interests 
discussed or mentioned. The remedy, 
naturally, is less satisfactorily indicat- 
ed. Publicity is strongly urged, but its 
advantages could be none other than 
attempted enforcement of reforms. As 
the chief of these reforms the writer 
urges the abolition of the “schedule” 
or signed agreement between manage- 
ment and men, which, he contends, has 
been manipulated jin union interests and 
used to cripple the manager’s authority. 
Yes, undoubtedly, but what good will 
it do to abolish it? If the unions can 
force the manager’s hand in shaping 
this schedule, and even in ignoring it, 
will they not force his hand when there 
is no such agreement? The “schedule” 
itself is not. at fault. 

The ill goes deeper; the remedy must 
be more fundamental. The restoration 
of authority to a management, chas- 
tened by experience, may solve the 
problem. The awakening of the unions 
to a sense of their responsibility and 
of their own best interest, mav solve 
it. The development. of an outside ele- 
ment of fair-minded social control may 
be the solution. It is to be suspected 
that the solution will be found only in 
a combination of all three. But this 
book cannot fail to make a valuable 
contribution to the final solution, how- 
ever reached. It is decidedly a hook to 


read. H. H. Powers. 


Socia ApyusTMENT. By Scott Nearing. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50 net. 

People who believe that we are ruled 
by a remorseless Fate which has de- 
creed that part of us must always be 
ignorant, overworked, sick, wretched 
and stabled in slums, also those who 
do not care what happens to their fel- 
lows, and those who are so comfortable 
themselves that they believe the rest of 
the world must be all right, should not 
read Prof. Scott Nearing’s “Social Ad- 
justment.” His facts will disturb 
them; his remedies will annoy them; 
and so they had better stick to the 
reading provided by their regular 
caterers. 

Prof. Nearing has recently been de- 
scribed as an iconoclast. The word 
applies to him only as it applies to a 
neighbor who shouts to us in the night 
that our house is on fire, and then 
while we are sleepily getting on our 
clothes, rushes to turn water on the 
flames and drag out our furniture. 

In this book which is used in his 
Chautauqua classes as a text-book, he 
builds strongly on his conviction that 
the proportion of genius, mediocrity 
and defect does not vary materially 
from one social class to another, and 
hence all are capable of the same up- 
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SUMMER SEAS 





Spend your vacation on the 
Great Lakes, the most economical 
and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between 

Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between oo 
Detroit, Mackinac Island and way port: 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer 
will be operated two trips weekly from 
June 15th to Sep ber 10th 
only at Detroit every Hy *- 

Ont., every Monday u 
down bound.— 








Detroit 
August.—Raliroad 
on Steamers. Send 2 cent stamp 
for Illustrated oe and Great 

















LUCIA GALE BARBER SCHOOL 
of Rhythm and Correlated Arts 


Home and Day School for girls of all 
ages. Academic and Special courses. 
Music, Fine and Applied Arts, Speak- 
Drama, Science. 
breathing 
‘Primary 
politics—Parliamentary law (under 
Nannette B. Paul LL. B.). Highest en- 
Special social advantages. 
Catalogue on request. Mary Gale 
Davis, Pd. M., Principal, 2003 Colum- 
bia road, Washington, D. C 


ing Voice, Domestic 


Rhythm for poise, correct 


and artistic development. 


dorsement. 








>. . 
Washington Seminary 
The Smallwood-Wilbur School for Girls 
2103-9 S St., 3520 Avenue of the 
Presidents, Washington, D. C. 
Planned for those who desire the best 
advantages, refined home life and de- 
sirable associz ations, College Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Speci al Courses, 
Culture Course for High School Gradu- 
ates, advanced classes in Literature, 
Ethics, Current F vents, Forcign 
Travel, Modern Languages, Household 

Science, Tennis, Gymnasium 
Della Graeme Smallwood 
Hannah Knapp Wilbur 




















Oo. S. LANG 
BUNGALOW SPECIALIST 
Maple Springs, N. Y. 
Note—I have moved my busi- 
ness from Buffalo to Maple 
Springs, on Chautauqua Lake, 
where I have in operation a 
Planing Mill and Lumber Yard; 
that I may give special attention 
to the great increase in building 
around Chautauqua Lake. 
Address: O. S. LANG, 
Bungalow Specialist 
Maple Springs, New York 
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Notice to Creditors 


Pursuant to an order of Hon. Harley N. 
Crosby, Surrogate of the County of Chau- 
tauqua, and according to the statute in such 
case made and provided, notice is hereby 
iven to all persons having claims against 
Fiarriet I. Blaisdell, late of the State of 
Pennsylvania, deceased. That they are re- 
wired to exhibit the same with vouchers 
Taceet, to the subscriber administrator of the 
estate of the said deceased, at 305 South 
Negley Ave., in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on or before the 21st day of July, 1913, next. 
Dated January 10, iol. 
Josep A. Guinyon, 
Administrator. 


Notice to Creditors 





Pursuant to an order of Hon. Harley N. 
Crosby, Surrogate of the County of Chau- 
tauqua, and according to the statute in such 
case made and provided, notice is hereby 
iven to all persons having claims against 
fons W. Blaisdell, late of the Town of New 
ethichem, Pa., deceased. That they are 
reqired to exhibit the same with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscriber administrator of 
the estate of the said deceased, at No. 305 
South Negley Ave., in the City of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on or before the 2ist day of July, 1913, 


_ J 
at anuary 10, 1913. ‘ 
»%-, A. Guinyon, 
Administrator. 








Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 

I have a desirable list of cot- 
tages for sale, in prices frota $95¢ 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Local and long distance phones. 
P. O. Box 513. 














ody | Hlealth Is Yours 


4 If you follow the helpful teachingof Dr. 





(mer Lee, the practical editor of the 
- Health Culture Magazine 
, Every month it is brim full of hints and helps for 
° cures without me ty mgot eating. 


breathing, exercising, ete, 
“ta.” or 25e, Send today and to your health. 


SS) HEALTH CULTURE 00., St St, James Bldg, New York 
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The Chautauquan 


lift, In a series of short and readable 
chapters he discusses such questions as 
the defects of our education, low wages 
and standards, congestion of popula- 
tion, the dependence of women, over- 
work, dangerous trades and child la- 
bor. 

In handling his facts he is obviously 
not writing an encyclopedia, but is 
waking up those immediately i: danger 
and all the neighbors as well. But, 
straightway we are awake, he turns 
to saving the house. Intelligent public 
opinion, right education and corrective 
legislation he believes will correct, one 
by one, the maladjustments of society. 
If one does not wait to help put out 
the fire he had better not get waked up 
by reading the book, for its spirit is so 
contagious that one finds himself reach- 
ing for a bucket of water even as he 
reads. 

Earl Barnes. 


Tue Truts Asout SociatisM. By Allan 
L. Benson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.00 net. 

Trenchant, clever, dogmatic, convincing 

if you don’t watch out. Directed to non- 

socialists and socialists who need stimu- 
lation to thinking on the implications 
and applications of evolutionary social- 
ism in particular. Typical of his method 
is the following: “Gentlemen who are 
opposed to Socialism—for what reasons 
it is now unnecessary to consider—lose 
no opportunity to spread the belief that 
there are more kinds of Socialism than 
there are varieties of the celebrated pro- 
ducts of Mr. Heinz. This is not so. 

There are more than 30,000,000 Socialists 

in the world. Not one of them would 

refuse to write across this chapter, ‘hat 
is Socialism, and sign his name to it. 

Every Socialist has his individual con- 

ception of how mankind would advance 

if poverty were eliminated, but all So- 
cialists agree that the heart and soul 
of their philosophy lies in the public 
ownership, under democratic govern- 
ment of the means of life. And, as 
compared with this belief, all other be- 
liefs of Socialism are minor and in- 
consequential. Public ownership is ,the 
rock upon which it is determined to 
stand or fall. Socialists differ only with 
regard to the means by which public 
ownership may be brought about.” 

Frank Chapin Bray. 


Sociatism SumMMeED Up, By Morris 
Hilquit. New York: H. K. Fly. 
$1.00 net. 

Here are ‘the familiar indictment of 

abuses, the familiar appeal to noble mo- 

tives, the equally familiar assurance that 
all will be well when the social common- 


_ wealth arrives. Mr. Hilquit is frank and 


attractive in his presentation, and ably 
uses historical movements for his gen- 
eralizattons. He clearly disdains being 


judged by the partial programs seen in 
civic improvement, insisting that the So- 
cialist party must have the whole govern- 
ment before it can accept responsibility. 
He nevertheless claims that social in- 
surance, minimum wage laws and the like 
are fully due to this movement. The 


book is free from rabid denunciation, 
and though it fails to answer the 
gravest objections to the system, will 
make friends. 


SocratisM; Its STRENGTH, WEAKNESS, 
PRoBLEMS AND Future, By A. R. 
Johns. New York: Eaton and Mains. 
50 cents net. 


An earnest, sympathetic and readable 
little book, written by an outsider for 
those wishing to learn the elements of 
the modern movement. It will not satisfy 
the socialist, as the author is willing to 
grant the justice of but a part of their 
platform, and demand but a partial ac- 
complishment of public ownership. It 
criticizes the lack of party attack on re- 
ligious indifference and on the liquor 
traffic. 
THe MIntMuM WAGE AND SyNDICAL- 
IsM. By James Boyle. Cincinnati: 
Stewart and Kidd. $1.00. 


The only excuse which the author has 
for including the discussions of these 
two topics in the same book is that 
they are “the two latest movements af- 
fecting American labor.” “There is no 
connection between the Minimum 
Wage and Syndicalism,” he writes in 
the Introduction. The articles were 
prepared in the form of two series for 
the Cincinnati “Enquirer” and they are 
published together apparently for no 
other reason than that neither series 
published separately is sufficiently ex- 
tended to make a book. ‘ 
Accepting, with all necessary resig- 
nation, the publication of a book which 
is not a book in anything except its 
physical form, the reader will find a 
few light touches, characterizing in a 
breezy, newsy way, the chief issues in- 
volved in the minimum wage and in 
Syndicalism. The minimum wage is 
found to be tied inseparably to the pro- 
gressive thought of the age, yet its suc- 
cess is far from assured, for “it may 
be well to remember the saying of 
Michiavelli: “Let no man who beeins 
an innovation in a state expect that he 
shall stop it at his pleasure or regulate 
it according to his intention.” Syndi- 
calism the author describes as a 
“startling movement.” Nevertheless, 
because of its manifest defects, it is on 
the wane, even in those countries in 
which it has its strongest foothold. 
May the time come speedily when col- 
lections of newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles are not publishea in book form. 
+e 
MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH Novet. By 
Richard Burton. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. $1.25 
The many admirers of Mr. Burton’s 
class room and platform work at Chau- 
taugua will be glad to take up again 
his study of the growth of the novel 
form in English. It is developed in a 
preliminary historical survey followed 
by detailed discussions Of novelists of 
unquestioned standing. Most charming 
of the essays is that on Fielding, most 
enlightening that on Meredith. All are 
discriminating and readable 
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Tue Insipe or THE Cup. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net. 

There are those who say that it is both 

poor art and poor judgment to use the 

novel form for the exposition of a prob- 
lem. Whatever one’s opinion on that 
point from the technical side the choice 
of fiction as a medium of presentation 
must be applauded by all who are in- 
terested in getting a problem and its 
suggested solution before the largest 
possible number of readers. Evidently 

Mr. Churchill was of this opinion, for 

his book is an exposition, carefully and 

elaborately developed, yet interwoven 














Winston Churchill 


with a plot which develops so naturally 
and so consistently from the problem 
itself that even the careless browser is 
tempted to an examination of material 
which otherwise he would not attempt. 
Mr. Churchill’s question is that of most 
serious folk today—what is the matter 
with the churches? His conclusion 
finds the trouble in the modern interpre- 
tation of Christianity which piaces the 
letter of the law above the spirit and 
allows worldly privilege to rule where 
Christ taught Democracy.. John Hod- 
der’s path from blindest acceptance of 
orthodoxy to an open-eyed belief in a 
Christianity of faith and works combined 
in service is one that has been trodden 
by many another in anguish and weari- 
ness. It is his triumph—and the au- 
thor’s—that he stays in the church to do 
his best to expel the moneychangers and 
to democratize its spirit. 

With the possible exception of the 
woman who stimulates Hodder to 
thought and whom he comes to love, each 
character is vnderstandingly drawn; in- 
cluding her all are sharply defined. The 
social atmosphere is as clear to the mind 
as the soot-laden air of the middle- 
west city is murky to the eye. Mr. 
Churchill has written a thought-provok- 
ing book. 
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Aask Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION of any and every kind may be had for 
the asking at any of my offices. I will answer all your questions about 
hotels, routes and resorts, automobile tours, trips abroad, or quiet retreats 
near home. You can get all of the information here at one place and there 


is no charge. No fees ever. © 
Ask, Mr. Foster 


New York Office 
CANDLER BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE, 
azo W. 4and St. 
Telephone Bryant 3163-4 
Philadelphia—Chestnut & ath Sts.—in St. Louis — Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Acker’s Store. 
Washington—so3 14th St. Opp. Willard’s Atlantic City—Foster-Acker Bldg., Board- 
Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Store walk. 
Chicago—ss East Congress St. Bretton Woods—Hotel Mount Washington. 
12 Winter offices in Florida, Texas, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
Spee Spring service in best department stores of Atlanta, Louisville, Kensas 
City, Houston, Dallas, and San Antorio. 
Always send stamp with mail inquiry to New York office. 


WARD G. FOSTER, General Manager. 








w E oO fF F ER PO et F av ea & 


For a short only an exceptional opportunity to secure valuable books 
on Poultry Management by taking advantage of our generous subscription 


offer for Poultry Success. bvery poultryman should read 
THE FOREMOST 


POUL RY SUCCES POULTRY PAPER 


Progressive, live, up-to-the-minute. The paper that keeps you posted. A sub- 
scription to Poultry Success will save you money, increase your business, 
make you a better manager. Every poultryman should read it. 


FIVE STANDARD BOOKS ON MANAGING THE POULTRY PLANT 





Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, lant. A very valuable book, well 


by Edgar Briggs. is is the new 
revised sth edition of this famous 
book just off the press, covering 
every phase of the business. 


The Smith Method, a treatise on 


illustrated. rice so cents, 

Poultry Keeping in a WNut-Shell, 
a book that gives a concise com- 
pilation of practical methods. Full 
of modern methods and short cuts. 





the possibilities of the small plant, Every ultry raiser needs this 
one of the most valuabie poultry book. rice 50 cents. 
books out. Thoroughly practical Poultry Common Sense, our latest 
and helpful. book. Full of short cuts to suc- 
Up-to-Date Poultry Houses and cessful poultry raising. Contains 
Sepipaees, containing drawings egg, pen and hatching records, 
and designs for building the modern Regular price 50 cents. 
READ THIS PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 
Poultry Success for one year and either Briggs or Smith books........... x) 
Poultry Success for three years and cither Briggs or Smith books........ 1.90 
Poultry Success one year and either Up-to-Date Poultry Houses or 
Pouitry Keeping in a Nut-shell or Poultry Common Sense.........++++++ g0c 
Poultry Success for three months’ trial.........sscserseeseeeeeeeeessees Jeeeeee 10¢ 
(America’s foremost poultry magazine, its pages filled to overflowing with 
valuable short cuts, live poultry news, interesting articles by big men in the 
ultry world). 
rite TO-DAY, inclosing stamps or cash. 
The A. D. HOSTERMAN CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Eastern Office, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 



































Make the Very Most of Chautauqua ’ 


Know in advance about the program or social events which interest you. 
things worth while. Keep in touch with Chautauqua friends 


Two ne ~L he Chautauquan Daily 


Reading 
A unique eight-page daily—published forty-four times during July and August. 
The only daily newspaper published at Chautauqua. 
Contains detailed reports of lectures, addresses, sermons and inspiring utterances from the 
Chautauqua platform, world-famous as a clearing house of ideas on the vital movements of the 
times—literary, religious, economic, and educational. 


“The Chautauquan Daily” is invaluable as the only means of preserving these addresses for 
future reference and study. 


The list of Program Engagements cannot fail to suggest something of what “The Daily” will 
have to report. Whether a person has ever visited Chautauqua or not, if interested in the most 
absorbing problems of our time he can hardly be willing to miss the full account of these conferences 
and discussions. “The Daily’ alone will offer such an account. 


Absorb and retain 


“The Chautauquan Daily” for the Season .................. $1.50 
“The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine,” one year ...... . 2.00 
$3.50 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE (this season only) 
Write at once. You might forget the reasons for it. 


Chautauqua Press 


























Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By J. Fe TeMe soc ceesccccces $1.50 


New Chautauqua mei fae 








2.00 

Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 

Roman and Italian. By 

e Frank Justus Miller and 
eT 1.g0 

ome Ca ourse ee es, 4. 5 een 

y muel C. mucker...... 1.50 

GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- " ceemaeren: fk Woshis 

TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW cer 
Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-%4 About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. 

Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their wes Pe, Ge 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and evemegesine, with many 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The ee a. caenet des 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic — = at eee 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have oa world affairs, unbiased, 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. pen ae mahi ade 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern aE Sho 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? SPECIAL TERMS 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Se ee, Se 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? four books -.......+..+0+:s+. 5+ 3.00 

Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the ee Baan osnorns co vveee - 

new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: ig o> wage Pe ene 
q g se . All Four Books (cloth bound) 
and The Chautauquan......... 5.00° 





Chautauqua Press - Ch autauqua, N. Y. 





"Remit 30 cents extra for book 
set postage or prepaid ex- 
press. “Collect” charges are 
more. 
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